THE  ABSOLUTE  MONARCHY

scarcely exceeded sixty thousand. The English, a people among whom
merchants were powerful, passionately clung to their markets, and to
preserve them they were ready to make sacrifices to which France
would never have consented, since French trade had no voice in council.

Not only were the colonials fighting in contempt of treaties in every
corner of the globe, but on the sea, where two competent French naval
ministers, Rouhier and Machault, had built France a new fleet, a worried
British admiralty, without declaration of war, gave chase to French
men-of-war. Louis XV remained content with sending notes, a pro-
cedure which, through seven thousand years of recorded history, ever
since men have coveted the goods of others, has delighted and heartened
aggressors. In point of fact a new Hundred Years War had begun with
the accession of William of Orange to the English throne; the stakes
were no longer the Angevin empire or the Anglo-French empire, but
the empire of the world. That prize would belong to whichever of the
two adversaries gained the mastery of the seas. Now for her to bend all
her powers to the reconstruction of a navy, France needed peace on the
Continent; on the other hand all England needed, traditionally, was one
allied soldier there. Half a score of past experiences had proved that
British naval and colonial victories were futile as long as France could
occupy Flanders, for in every such case, when the moment came for a
settlement, the colonies had to be handed back in order to obtain the
evacuation of Antwerp. The only tiling that remained, then, was to pick
the soldier. Until 1748 England had lavished her subsidies upon Austria,
but now Frederick n was asking less money than Maria Theresa, and he
was a better strategist. England reversed her alliances.

At the same time France reversed hers. From the days of Francis I,
the hatred of Austria had been the beginning of wisdom for a king of
France, and it remained lively in the minds of most Frenchmen. Was
it still wise? Did it serve the country's interests? There was reason to
doubt it. What advantage did France win from new Prussian victories?
Did there not lurk in Prussian success a threat to Germanic liberties and
to the Europe of the treaties of Westphalia? It has been asserted that
this reversal of alliances was a woman's achievement; that Frederick n, a
woman-hater, had by his insults estranged at once Maria Theresa, the
Czarina Elizabeth and Madame de Pompadour, whom he called 'Made-
moiselle Poisson*, or eke 'Petticoat IT, whereas the Empress of Austria
always alluded to her in her letters as 'Madame, my very dear sister'.
Perhaps the Pompadour's goodwill helped the Austrian sovereign, but
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